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HINDY CheSoston 


HINDY—THIS CAT WAS GIVEN A PRIZE AT THE PUBLIC MEETING OF THE 
ANIMAL RESCUE LEAGUE, FEBRUARY 6, 1923. 
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LIGHTS AND SHADOWS 


OF HUMANE WORK 


A Plea for the Eagle 


In the February 3 issue of the Seattle Times 
the Rev. Mr. Hicks of the American Legion and 
Mrs. Compton, president of the Seattle Audubon 
Society, asked for a campaign to free the Ameri- 
can eagle now held a dying, disconsolate captive 
in city zoos. 

This movement is not only intended for the 
Seattle municipality, but for zoos everywhere 
else, and should have the quick and enthusiastic 
support of all humane people. It is pleasing to 
know that this act of mercy and honor and justice 
—certain to succeed eventually—should have 
originated in our city. 

No eagle thrives in captivity. They are never 
well, never happy. They die a more or less 
lingering death. They are untamable, always 
fiercely longing for the freedom of the far spaces 
from which they are forever barred. All their 
misery is for no cause, other than that thought- 
less or heartless people may have a chance to 
view at close range all the illness and heartbreak 
they have visited upon this king of. birds, the 
freest of the free. 

Any sort of a zoo, with any sort of animals, is 
a blot upon our so-called civilization. The lion 
and tiger pace endlessly their narrow confines. 
The bear weaves back and forth without rest. 
The polar bear longs always for his northern 
home. No animal really thrives there. None 
are happy. None live to old age. What sort of 
creatures can humans be who enjoy the sight of 
such misery, who deliberately plan the capture 
of wild, free things and condemn them to this 
living death? 

Some day a really freedom-loving people will 
make animals also free. Zoos will be but a sad 
memory of a past whose crudeness and harshness 
we have outgrown. Let us hasten that day by 
making free the eagle—national emblem of the 
freedom all Americans claim for themselves and 
which some day they will be willing to grant 
others.—L. M. Clarke.—Seattle. 


Frank Ellison of Seattle wrote: ‘‘I fought for 
the United States during the Spanish-American 
War, and while a soldier I was taught to under- 
stand that the eagle was an emblem of freedom. 
I have often visited the Woodland Park zoo and 
every time I have watched the eagles who are in 
captivity there I’ve longed for the chance to 
set them at liberty. I understand the American 
Legion through Dean William C. Hicks, director 
of the committee on Americanization for the 
state, is starting a movement to free the eagles. 
I am for him and in favor of the movement.”’ 

H. E. Sulgrove follows with a protest: ‘I do 
not think the American eagle should be caged. 
The bird is our emblem of freedom and free it 
should be. I believe a national movement should 
be started to free every eagle now being kept 
prisoner behind wires, and a law passed forbid- 
ding forever the caging of eagles in America. 
The eagle should be the one wild thing that will 
never know imprisonment in America.” 


A woman has been setting traps in the woods 
near Leominster. She claimed the traps were set 
for woodchucks, but when a neighbor’s cat was 
found nearly dead that had been suffering agony 
in one of her traps for four days the police took 
the matter in hand. 


Trapping a Cruel Business 

During the long, cold winters the trapping 
business is in full swing in the northland. The 
cold and snow make the fur of the animals grow 
so that it isin prime condition. The trapper sets 
out with a great pack of small steel traps on his 
back. He may cover fifty miles in the trip and 
sets each trap with infinite cunning and skill, 
where the unsuspecting denizen of the wild will 
plant his feet in it and become his victim. When 
the line of traps has been placed out, he returns 
and starts another line. After this, he returns to 
the first line. The animals which have been 
caught have, in some instances, gnawed off their 
legs in order to escape. Some have starved to 
death. Some have frozen until stiff and cold. 
Again, some have been attacked by natural 
enemies and eaten alive. The trapping business 
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produces great quantities of such terrible suffer- 
ing as we picture. It is the toll that the large 
and small creatures of the wilderness pay because 
they exist and have warm fur pelts which men 
and women covet. Until the civilized conscience 
has been aroused so that these practices lessen or 
until the animals themselves have been exter- 
minated and all killed off the wretched business 
will not cease. Help us to fight this terrible 
abuse. It numbers millions of innocent victims 
each year. We need money with which to print 
and circulate anti-trap leaflets. When mankind 
appreciates the atrocity of these practices legisla- 
tion will be passed stopping them. Will you 
help? 

So writes Dr. W. O. Stillman, in the National 
Humane Review. 


We who have been writing against trapping for 
years feel great discouragement. We talk with 
women who express much sympathy with our 
views and deplore the use of the cruel steel trap, 
but continue to buy furs obtained in this cruel 
manner. As long as women wear furs men will 
set traps in order to sell them, and there were 
never so many fur-trimmed coats as there are at 
present.—A. H. 8S. 


Slaughter for Fashion 
Firry MItutIon MAMMALS KILLED Every YEAR 
FOR Furs AND HIDES 


New York, Jan. 24—The modern girl is 
rougher than the cave man of 400,000 years 
ago, when it comes to destroying other animals. 
Nothing in this history of creation, H. E. An- 
thony, associate curator of mammals of the 
American Museum, said here today, can parallel 
the ravages of the fur and hide trade to satisfy 
the fashion whims of women today. 

The present rate of destruction of mam- 
mals throughout the world, he estimated, is 
probably not less than fifty million a year, of 
which thirty million represents the demands 
of the fur trade. Extermination of large ani- 
mals has been going on for a century, but the 
extermination of the small mammals has been 
extremely rapid in the last two decades. Musk- 
rat, squirrel, mole, racoon, opossum, formerly 


slightly valued for fur, have been relentlessly 
pursued to satisfy the demands of fashion. 

Europe, North America, Asia and Africa have 
eliminated their wild animals through similar 
causes. Food supply, fur supply, industry, art, 
agriculture and deforestation, and in a minor 
degree, sport, all have helped. The number of 
game animals still surviving in the mountains 
of Asia is relatively great, he said. 

When cave men first began the destruction 
of mammals for food and clothing some 400,000 
years ago they were probably less destructive 
with their primitive weapons than most of the 
large predatory animals. These early men first 
used light from burning animal oil and fat, and 
this demand has culminated in the elimination 
of the sperm whale and other marine carnivora. 
Twelve thousand whales have been taken in a 
single season from the American Antarctic. 

Agriculture on land, the legitimate clearing 
of the land and protecting farms and gardens 
has been another cause of elimination. The 
ranging of cattle and sheep over great areas, 
destroying winter food for game, the killing of 
game by herd tenders, the bounty system against 
carnivora and indiscriminate poisoning cam- 
paigns have all been factors, Professor Anthony 
pointed out. Agriculture, the meat supply, and 
the fencing of land is eliminating the game of 
Africa. 

The fur trade, he emphasized, is now threaten- 
ing to bring to a close the age of mammals which 
began three million years ago. The use of furs 
for protection, he declared, has long since passed. 
Now it is fashion that demands them. 


Lincoln’s Sympathy 


In Nathaniel Wright Stephenson’s ‘‘ Lincoln”’ 
he says: 

“In him had come to a head the deepest 
things in the forest life: the darkly feminine 
things, its silence, its mysticism, its secretiveness, 
its tragic patience. Abraham was such a boy. 
It is said that he astounded his father by refusing 
to own a gun. He earned terrible whippings 
by releasing animals caught in traps. Though 
he had in fullest measure the forest passion for 
listening to stories, the ever popular tales of 
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Indian warfare disgusted him. The 
stories of talking animals and of A’sop fascinated 
him. 

“Tn this thrilled curiosity about the animals 
was the side of him least intelligible to men like 
his father. It lives in many anecdotes: of his 
friendship with a poor dog he had which he 
called ‘Honey’; of pursuing a snake through 
dificult thickets to prevent its swallowing a 
frog; of loitering on errands at the risk of 
whippings to watch the squirrels in the tree 
tops; of the crowning offence of his childhood, 
which earned him a mighty beating, the saving 
of a fawn’s life by scaring it off just as a hunter’s 
gun was leveled, and by way of comment on 
all this there is the remark preserved in the 
memory of another boy to whom at the time it 
appeared most singular, “God might think as 
much of that little fawn as of some people.’ 
Of him, as of another gentle soul, it might have 
been said that all the animals were his brothers 
and sisters.” 


Pets and Prejudice 


The minister in Jamaica Plain who chose for 
his text recently “‘The Pet Dog and Starving 
Children’”’ reminds me of an incident a year or 
two ago that happened to me in one of those 
little streets near the State House in Boston. 

I happened to be in that neighborhood on 
business, when I saw a most wretched and 
starved cat crawling into an alleyway. Near 
by was a little grocery store in a basement kept 
by a Russian, I judged, who spoke fairly good 
English. 

I went down into the little store, where several 
women with shawls over their heads were 
speaking a foreign language. I asked the man 
if the sick and starving cat belonged to.him, 
as I said I would like to have it taken to the 
Animal Rescue League. He became very angry 
and said ‘‘he didn’t care anything about starving 
cats, but I would better look after the starving 
children.” I asked’ him if he knew of any 
starving children about there, and he said there 
were plenty of them. Then I said: ‘‘If you will 
write down for me the addresses of any children 
you know who need food or clothing I give you 


my word I will see that they have food within 
twenty-four hours and I will also promise to 
see that they are clothed comfortably; taking a 
sick and starving cat off the street does not 
prevent anyone from feeding starving children.” 

He turned his back on me and did not reply. 

“Why don’t you give me their names and tell 
me where I can find them? I will attend to 
them at once,” I said. 

No reply, but he turned to his desk and 
muttered something to the women, who also 
muttered something in reply. 

I waited and looked at him and the women a 
few minutes, then went out of the store. Evi- 
dently he did not know of one hungry child in 
that neighborhood. 

When men or women begin to talk to me about 
starving children, and say dogs and cats should 
not be fed and cared. for on their account, I 
wonder if the person who says these things is 
doing it for the sake of hungry children, or 
whether it is not a bit of petty spite against 
animals they would not turn a hand to keep 
from misery, torture or abuse. I wonder how 
much this man has ever sacrificed of his own 
personal comfort or even pleasure to help starving 
children,—how much he has gone without in 
order to give to the many good causes that are 
crying to us for help. 

My study and experience have shown me that 
where one dollar is given to help our faithful, 
useful, fourfooted friends that are such a great 
comfort to many of us, a million dollars are 
given to help children, and further than this, 
that the man or the woman who has a heart 
large enough to take in the least of God’s crea- 
tures is the one that gives the most to starving 
children. . 

Why has the name of Saint Francis of Assissi 
come down all these years when the names of 
other Fathers in the annals of church history 
have been forgotten? It is undoubtedly because 
of his great compassion for all of God’s creatures, 
not simply his own kind but, like our Saviour, 
he noted even the fall of a little sparrow. Would 
Jesus Christ have criticized anyone for the love 
of a dog or a cat or a bird? , 

Would He not have said, ‘‘This ought ye to 
have done, but not to leave the other undone?”’ 


OUR FOURFOOTED FRIENDS ‘ag 


It is because there is not enough said in the 
pulpit about kindness and love that men con- 
tinue to fight and war with each other. 

It does very little good to preach against this, 
that, or the other thing; what is needed above 
everything else is to preach continually the 
virtue of love, of sympathy, of kind and thought- 
ful consideration for everything that is capable 
of feeling and of suffering. When this is done 
we shall have a very different world to live in.— 
“Take heed that ye despise not one of these 
little ones’? need not and should not be applied 
only to children. 

“He prayeth best, who loveth best, 
All things both great and small. 
For the dear God who loveth us 
He made and loveth all.” 
ap le bay 


“The Almighty who gave the dog to be the 
companion of our pleasures and our toils, hath 
invested him with a nature noble and incapable 
of deceit. He forgets neither friend nor foe, 
remembers with accuracy both benefit and injury. 
He hath a share of man’s intelligence, but no 
share of man’s falsehood... You may bribe an 
assassin to slay a man, or a witness to take away 
his life by a false accusation, but you cannot 
make a dog tear his benefactor.”—Sir Walter 
Scott. 


The first mention I have found of anyone who 
wished the lower animals to share the Christmas 
festivity with us is an account of St. Francis of 
Assissi by the Abbé Le Monier, who said: ‘‘ He 
desired that in memory of the humble witnesses 
of our Savior’s birth they should give all the oxen 
and asses better provision than usual on that 
festival. He carried that idea still further in 
imagination. 

““Tf I can speak to the Emperor,’ he said, 
‘T will beg him to make a universal edict obliging 
all those who have the means to spread corn and 
grain along the roads that the birds, especially 
our Sisters the larks, should have a feast.’ ”’ 


Without perfect sympathy with the animals 
around them, no gentleman’s education, no Chris- 
tian education, could be of any possible use. 

ee John Ruskin. 


The Cat and the King 


They say that, watching over the mortal 
remains of the long-dead King Tut-Ankh-Amen, 
is the statue of a cat. For 3,000 years, for as 
long as the sarcophagus of the king has lain 
undisturbed, this statue has stood also, mute, 
waiting. This statue will be carried away, and 
in some museum will be gazed at by the curious; 
and so will the sarcophagus of the king. Some 
as they pass these relies of a vanished civilization 
will stop and dream back over centuries to those 
great days. More will pass hurriedly by. The 
world is so full of interesting things. Why give 
time to the remnant of an ancient king whose 
kingdom has crumbled? Or to the statue of a 
cat? There are live kings in our day—though 
not many, and not so mighty as this one dead. 
There are cats in our day, too; but not many 
statues of them. 


There is much written of the place of the cat 
in Egypt. Writers of fiction have found in 
the theme the material for weird tales. We 
who are modern and sophisticated smile at the 
thought of worshipping cats, or making statues 
of them. We are not so foolish—in that particu- 
lar way. We do not worship cats today; but 
we have them. You cannot find any descend- 
ants of ‘Tut-Ankh-Amen in our world. What 
was Egypt is dead, vanished. The Nile is there, 
and the desert; and ruins. Ghosts, but not old 
Egypt. Moderns have sometimes succumbed 
to the mightiness of memories; have sometimes 
sat in Egyptian moonlights and with eyes 
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focused over countless centuries have come to 
see strange things; have wandered into the 
Egyptian night and heard voices not audible 
tonormalears. ‘These have disappeared. Swal- 
lowed in the mystery that is Egypt, and which 
will not be solved. But what we call sane 
minds have no personal contact with the people 
of Tut-Ankh-Amen’s day. Those people are 
gone. But we still have cats. 


We do not know what is in the mind of a cat. 
Inscrutable animals! Philosophers. Dogs, we 
know. They are like us, of us. Close to man. 
These catch the thought of man, respond to it. 
They suffer and are happy with man. The 
dog’s master is near him. There is kinship. 
But the cat, which shares with the dog the place 
in the home of modern man, is different. We 
feel that the cat knows us better than we know 
the cat. We have no secrets from the. cat. 
She knows our weaknesses; she does not quite 
trust us. Hers is an ancient mind, richly stored 
with the experience of centuries. Once she 
was worshipped; she does not forget. Ages are 
in the mind of the cat. We think a cat might 
sense something of her ancestors in the tomb 
of Tut-Ankh-Amen. 


The idea of a statue of a cat watching for 
30 centuries beside the tomb of a king does not 
strike us as incongruous, or absurd. Few 
things in our world more fittingly could sym- 
bolize rest and peace than a statue of a cat— 
whether a sacred cat or the cat we know today. 
We associate in our minds various material 


things with the comfort of a home. The fire- 
place. Theeasy-chair. A soft light. - The faint 
fragrance of accumulated time. Books. The 


ticking of the hall clock. The drip of rain on 
a roof. The whisper of wind in tree tops. The 
cat sleeping by the fire, in the softest chair, 
on a Persian rug, or by the kitchen range. 


The house cat portrays ease, comfort, grace 
and beauty. It has no awkward movements. 
It abhors dirt—and discomfort. It knows the 
soft, warm places. Its taste in food is sophis- 
ticated. Its eyes are wise. Its purr is soothing. 
It has claws, but keeps them sheathed. Its 


voice is low. It loves—maybe not you, but 
the kind side of you. It discriminates. It 
analyzes you. Perhaps you think you are a 
single being. The cat knows better. Do you 
stroke the cat? Your kind side is in control. 
That in you the cat loves; and so it purrs. 
“T love you that way,” it says. 

“The cat has no real affection,” we heard it 
said. Maybe the cat merely has no illusions. 
Maybe it would like to believe in us; but knows 


us too well. The cat has been watching human- 
ity for so many centuries! Watching with wise 
eyes. 


If you are ill, your cat will lie by you on the 
bed, and then it will love you, and be a comfort. 
It calls you back to health. The cat knows 
how. 


The statue of a cat has for 3,000 years watched 
in the tomb of an Egyptian king. And the cat 
has been watching humankind forever since. 
We would like to know what a cat thinks of us— 
but would hardly dare—From Whiting’s Col- 
umn, The Sunday Herald. 


A True Story About a Cat 


Our old Tibbie was such a clever cat. We had 
her when she was a tiny kitten, and my brother 
taught her to jump over his hands when he held 
them up in front of her. At meal times she 
would sit up and beg just like a dog. Tuibbie 
was fond of going out of the front door when she 
had a chance. One day we heard a knock, but 
when we opened the door no one was there. 
Just then Tibbie jumped off the railings and ran 
in. This happened two or three times, and then 
we found out that Tibbie had lifted the knocker 
herself. She had seen that when people knocked 
at the door it was opened, so she thought she 
would try it for herself when she wanted to get in. 
—Janie Gooden, 8 years old, Southport, England. 


In order to have our Fair next December the 
success we are hoping for, friends who are in- 
terested in it must bear it in mind this summer 
and try to interest others in the cause and see 
how much ean be accumulated for the tables. 
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CARE OF OUR USEFUL FRIENDS 


A Little Kitty’s Prayer 
I wonder in my little soul 
Tf folks are hard of hearing? 
I do so want a drop of milk! 
I’m tired out with purring! 
A puss can’t purr and purr and play 
Without one sip the livelong day— 
My throat’s as dry as sand; 
Yet what I say 
In my own way 
They will not understand! 


I hear them call me “poor dumb thing!”’ 
But what does talking matter? 
They’re deaf, I think, so I can’t see 
The good of all their chatter! 
I’ve rubbed myself against the chairs, 
With all my pretty silken airs, 
And tail stuck stiff on end; 
For milk again 
I’ve asked them plain, 
And yet they won’t attend! 


—EHachange. 


Useful Hints About Kittens 

As a rule, kittens are the most light-hearted 
little creatures in the world. So much so that 
when we want to describe a particularly cheerful 
happy child we say, that he or she is ‘‘as merry 
asa kitten.’ Yes, it is high time to ask what is 
the matter when poor kitty is grave and sad, for 
there must be something much amiss to keep 
those frisky little legs still, and that active little 
person quiet. Kitty does not mope or cry for 
nothing. She never makes a fuss unless she is 
hungry, or thirsty, or cold, or ill, or lonely, or 
in trouble of some kind. We must find out 
what is the matter at once and make Kitty all 
right. 


Leaving Home. Of course when a tiny kitten 
is first taken from its loving mother and merry 
little brothers and sisters it feels very miserable, 
just as a child would do. It is a bitter moment 
for kitty, and she will need careful feeding and 
much petting in her new home, to make up for 
the loss of all she loves. We must remember 
that besides good food, a warm bed and kindness, 
kitty needs play. Fun and romping are needful 
for all young creatures, children, puppies and 
kittens alike. No young animals will thrive or 
grow up to be strong and active without plenty 
of good, healthy play. They not only need play 
but a playmate and they are all the better for 
having toys, too. 


The Doctor's Opinion. Speaking of how a 
kitten newly taken from the mother ought to be 
treated, the celebrated Dr. Gordon Stables says, 
‘‘Make sure that your kitten can feed itself 
before it leaves the mother, otherwise it will 
never make a strong cat. Having brought your 
kitten home, be yourself the first to present 
pussy with a saucer of warm, creamy milk. 

“The milk should not be boiled, but just 
slightly warmed. Make sure that it is not hot. 
Give regular meals. Never let her gorge herself. 
Give her little and often, at first every two hours, 
then every three hours, till you gradually bring 
pussy to her three meals a day. She should 
never be allowed to get so starvingly hungry 
that she eats too fast or too much. Mice are 
bad food for a cat, and worse for a kitten. If a 
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kitten is to become a first-rate mouser, she should 
be well and regularly fed; this makes her astrong, 
eager hunter. Let kitey’s milk be put down to 
her with or after each feed, and taken up again 
when she has had all she wants. What she 
leaves had better be thrown away and the 
saucer washed. All food must be given in clean 
dishes. 

Bad milk and sour, stale food are sure to cause 
diarrhoea, dysentery, and some forms of skin 
disease. 

A saucerful of clear, pure water, often changed, 
should always be within reach of every cat or 
kitten. 


Food. <A kitten’s food should be nourishing, 
not heating. Lights, not boiled hard, with fish 
or scraps from the table for variety, are good. 
If fish is given it must never be stale or salt, 
and all bones should be carefully removed. A 
mixed diet is best, but kittens should not have 
too much vegetable at first. Some cats and 
kittens thrive on Spratt’s Patent Cat’s Food, now 
and then as a change. But every kitten has its 
own tastes, which should be studied, for what 
she eats with a relish is generally what is best for 
her. 


Toys for Kitty. Kittens and growing cats, in 
order to grow large and strong, must have plenty 
of fun and exercise. 

Every kitten ought to have its toys,—its own 
toys, toys that it knows and values. It is most 
amusing to see how a well-treated, happy kitten, 
which has never been starved and frightened, 
learns to know and value its toys. Kitty will 
remember in time where they are kept, and will 
at odd times give one a hint that a game would 
be acceptable, by going to the place, and in its 
own way asking for the toys to be taken out. A 
grand game for kitty is the old-fashioned: battle- 
dore and shuttlecock. Though kitty cannot 
wield the battledore, she chases the shuttlecock 
with intense glee. A ball is a splendid plaything. 
And if kitty’s playfellow will throw it up and 
down stairs for her, the exercise is all the better. 
On wet days a run indoors is very healthy for 
pussy, though we know, of course, that she 
benefits more by getting an airing out of doors. 


Grass is her medicine, and some roots of it may 
be cultivated in pots if she cannot have a grass 
run, or bunches of fresh green grass may be 
gathered for her. Still, there is nothing like the 
good roll on the turf, which cleans her coat and 
freshens her up. Also she dearly loves to scram- 
ble up the trees, and provided that she does not 
go up too high, this is very fine exercise for pussy. 
By clinging to the rough bark she grinds down 
her claws, which otherwise grow too long and 
sharp. 


Rest After Play. But one must be careful that 
kitty does not play too wildly, or too long at a 
time, or she is likely to get fits. Kitty’s human 
playmate must never forget in the excitement of 
a good frolic with kitty, that small young crea- 
tures need food and sleep very often, at short 
intervals, just as babies do. Kitty must be 
watched, when playing with a child, and not 
tempted to go on playing after she begins to flag 
and seems to wish to leave off. For this reason 
it is very cruel to hand kittens over to children 
as playthings. A child is able to play much 
longer than a kitten, and the kitten is worn out 
far sooner than the child. 


Cleanliness. It is very important to keep 
kitty’s coat clean and glossy. No kitten should 
be taken from the mother till she is fully able to 
wash herself. In towns, the coat of a kitten 
often becomes dusty and dirty. Kitty should 
have a small bit of fresh (not salt) butter, about 
the size of a hazel nut, given to her now and then. 
This will be a great help to her when she uses her 
little rough red tongue, which is brush and comb 
in one. But if her coat still appears dry, harsh 
and unclean, a fine comb, with teeth not too 
near together, may be very gently used, and 
little pussy’s coat polished afterwards with a 
soft brush. A baby’s brush is best, and one 
which has been discarded from the nursery will 
serve her turn well. Kitty will learn to enjoy 
having her hair brushed and combed provided 
that all is done tenderly and kindly. Lastly let 
us remember that these joyous, loving little 
creatures were sent into the world to be happy, 
and that it is our duty to make them so.—From 
Our Animal Brothers’ Guild. 
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The Cat That Kills a Rat 


The popular impression that cats do a service 
in killing mice and rats is absolutely true, the 
statement of noted authorities to the contrary 
notwithstanding, every rat destroys on the aver- 
age property to the value of $5 every year of 
its life. There are at least 5,000,000 rats in 
the United States. Figure out the damage for 
yourselves. Every mouse destroys at least $2 
worth of property every year of its life. There 
are at least as many mice as rats in the United 
States. Figure that out. Now every cat kills 
at least two rats and five mice each year. How 
much do they save the community? 

There are probably 1,000,000 cats in the 
United States. If a cat kills one rat and two 
mice, that is $9 to the credit of each cat. So 
the cats save to the country at large $9,000,000. 
Is the much maligned cat worth anything? 

I have seen this time and again. A cat, fat 
or lean, will eat a rat or mouse caught by its 
dexterity—fact! But if the cats should not eat 
them, they kill them, and that is to their credit. 

Thousands of children are made happy by 
owning cats, and happy children make happy 
homes. But poor Tabby is accused of a dire 
crime. It is charged she carries the germs of 
scarlatina, measles, diphtheria, and so forth, in 
her soft fur, and when she is being caressed by 
the little loved ones of the home the germ is 
conveyed to the child. Also that in Tabby’s 
whiskers bacteria are found. It is alleged that 
in her hunting exercises Tabby goes under old 
houses, in dark holes, looking after the marauding 
rat and mouse, and in these places she gets the 
germs of diseases on her fur and whiskers, also 
on the bottoms of her feet. Now there is no 
doubt she does get bacteria, microbes, germs, as 
is alleged, but the bacteria, germs and microbes 
are not disease producers in the human being. 
The germs that produce the so-called contagious 
disease of human beings are not carried in the 
fur, hair or feathers of the animal or bird world. 
Neither are these germs carried in the clothing 
or hair of human beings. 

The germs of scarlet fever, measles, diphtheria, 
and so forth, would not live one hour on the cat 
or dog. If cats are allowed to go into bakeries, 
sleep on the bread boards in bake pans on tables, 


that is not the fault of the cats. Also the hair 
of the dog or fur of the cat is not poisonous, nor 
do they hold germs that will live in the tissues 


_of human beings and produce disease.—James E. 


Stubbs, M.D., in the Cat Review. 


STORIES FOR OLD AND YOUNG 


The Owls in the Attic 


A California gentleman from the city pur- 
chased a big country home that had been vacant 
several years. After spending a large sum for 
improvements, he moved in to find that the 
rats made his nights hideous and the gophers 
destroyed his lawn, garden and trees as soon as 
they were planted. To add to his discomfort, 
a half dozen barn owls chose his house for a 
meeting-place. They flapped, stamped, fought 
and hissed on the roof, and in the attic, while the 
rats, In Increasing numbers, scurried, squealed, 
and fought in his bedroom and kitchen. One 
night the exasperated man went out with his 
gun to fire at an object in the moonlight, and 
with a dull thud a heavy body fell on the veranda 
roof. 

When morning came, he climbed into the 
attic to find an open window leading out to the 
veranda, where he found the big owl he had 
killed, but, on the floor under the rafters of the 
attic, another blinked her big eyes to see what 
danger was near. She left her nest with two 
white eggs to crowd into a corner. The eggs 
and the bird did not interest the man so much 
as the materials of the nest, built of bits of fur 
and bones of his enemy, the rat. The attic floor 
was strewn with bits of dried rat skins and bones. 
He now understood and stroked the hissing, 
frightened bird affectionately. That night a 
half dozen owls celebrated for hours, flapping, 
hissing and stamping, but the disturbed sleeper 
only smiled. He was glad his friends were hav- 
ing a good time. 

After another week the noises of the house 
ceased, not a rat or a mouse was to be seen; 
the only sound heard in the night was a gentle 
swish of wings mingled with low hisses; the 
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noisy shrieks had gone with the squealing and 
scurrying rats. 

Fearing that his friends had gone, he returned 
to the attic one evening to find the mother owl 
guarding two funny little balls of whitish gray 
cottony down, with hooked beaks and tiny talons 
resembling those of the big fellow he had killed, 
and reminding him of two tiny white monkeys 
huddled in a corner for warmth. 

He snapped out his light to watch. Noise- 
lessly an owl friend entered with supper for the 
little family. The meal was a big gopher. 

The man watched an hour while owl friends 
brought into the attic six gophers, a rat, and 
seven field mice. 

Now the two little owls have grown up, and 
the owner smiles and wishes they were a dozen. 
His fields, lawn and garden are free of gophers, 
rats, and mice.—George Ballard Bowers, in the 
Humane Pleader. 


LEAGUE NEWS AND NOTES 


During the month of February the League 
received 2,347 cats, 502 dogs, 54 horses, and 13 
smaller animals. We placed 88 dogs and 11 cats 
in good homes. There were 50 emergency cases. 


s pied he SERS 


The most notable event of the month of 
January was the purchase of an Emergency Car. 
So many complaints were made to the League 
through the telephone of specially bad places 
where horses were falling because they could 
get no foothold, that we reasoned it would be 
possible to give at least a little help if we could 
send as soon as we received these complaints 
and cover the spots with sand or ashes. Al- 
though we could not cover the city, what we 
could do might keep a few hundred horses from 
slipping and falling. 

We telephoned Mr. Rourke at City Hall, who 
said the city would provide the sand and would 
be grateful to us for our help. Then we made an 
appeal through the daily papers, that have ever 
been ready to assist us in our work, also to a few 


League members who were specially interested 
in horses. 

Our appeals were answered promptly, and in 
a surprisingly short time we received enough 
money to purchase a car or truck and have it 
ready for service. 

The car was sent to us Saturday, January 27. 
Our first call was from Mr. Henry C. Merwin, 
who asked us to sand a particularly bad street 
where he keeps an agent of the Work Horse 
Relief Association to assist team horses, and the 
Emergency Car made its first trip on Sunday 
morning. Other trips for spreading sand have 
been made to Temple Street, Hancock Street, 
Irving Street, Walnut Street, Chestnut Street, 
Winthrop Square, Summer Street, Beacon and 
Tremont Streets, West Newton Street, Hunting- 
ton Avenue, Dalton Street, Exeter Street (both 
ends), Park Square, Boylston Street, Exeter 
Street entrance to freight yard, Rutherford 
Avenue entrance to freight yard, and Com- 
mercial Avenue near bridge at Prison Point, 
and between whiles the car has gone on a great 
many emergency orders, and has already proved 
to be a great assistance in the work. 


We are very grateful to all who contributed to 
the expense of buying the new car. We re- 
ceived from our appeals $1,385; the first cost of 
the car was $760. We had to engage a special 
chauffeur who could not only handle a car but 
who was willing and competent to handle a 
dog or a cat in an emergency case. The running 
expenses of a car are considerable; therefore, 
every dollar we received beyond the initial 
cost is so much to help in the steady outgo that 
follows this addition to our work. 


We now have five motor cars in constant use 
and these cars go into all the suburbs of Boston. 
The following is a record of the work done at the 
League in one day recently: We received 125 
orders; and our agents made 95 calls. The next 
day we made 114 calls; took on 118 orders, 
making 243 orders in two days. 


An Emergency Case 
One of the emergency cases in February was 


written up in one of our daily papers. <A cruel 
fiend tied a cat’s legs together for spite and 
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thrust her into a hole in the wall of an apartment 
house at 41 Astor Street. Someone in the house, 
hearing the cat crying, notified both the M. 8. 
P. C. A. and the Animal Rescue League. Our 
agent took the cat and brought her to the League. 
We placed her in a comfortable room, where in a 
few hours she gave birth to six dead kittens. It 
is said that the man who committed this crime is 
a war veteran and is attending Bryant & Strat- 
ton’s Commercial School. 

We took care of the cat and made her com- 
fortable, but the further treatment of the case 
was left to the landlord of the house and to the 
Nive. PoC. A. 


The Annual Business and Public Meeting were 
combined and held on February 6 at the Unity 
House, Park Square. ° The officers elected were 
the same as were already in office. There was 
no special business to bring before the meeting. 

Mrs. Huntington Smith, the President, being 
confined at home with the prevailing epidemic, 
Mr. Huntington Smith took charge of the 
meeting. 

Mr. Winthrop Packard gave an excellent talk 
on feeding the birds in winter, and Commander 
Edward Breck, a writer of nature books, and 
a soldier in the late war, who reaped many 
laurels, gave an instructive talk on the cruelties 
of the steel trap. 

The Alice N. Lincoln medals and books were 
awarded to ten boys for deeds of special kind- 
ness; also, pretty and useful blankets were given 
to two little dogs, Buttons No. 1 and Buttons 
No. 2, belonging to Mrs. F. W. Thompson and 
to Miss Fredericka Houghton, for their valuable 
assistance in our Annual Fairs, collecting money 
through the day. 

The cats were not forgotten, and Tommy, 
special pet of our faithful agent, Mr. Stanley, 
who has been with us for ten years and though 
he recently celebrated his 76th birthday is doing 
excellent work, was brought by his proud master 
to the meeting and received a prize of a new 
bed for his remarkable exploits in the kennels 
of the League, which home he prefers to any 
private house, in catching the rats that are 
attracted by the dogs’ food. 


Tommy came to the kennels four years ago 
and, undismayed by the presence of the dogs, 
took up his residence there. No doubt if he 
could speak our language he would say, ‘‘The 
more I have seen of men, the better I like dogs.” 
He has, however, attached himself to the workers 
at the League, particularly to his special friend, 
Mr. Stanley. Wealso awarded a prize to Hindy, 
the Post cat, and as he was unable to attend the . 
meeting on account of a cold, we sent a bed 
blanket to him the next day after the meeting. 


Lincoln Medals—Prizes Awarded at the Public 
Meeting of The Animal Rescue League 1923 

The idea of giving medals to children who have 
done some notable act of kindness to an animal 
during the year was suggested to us by Mrs. 
Roland C. Lincoln, who followed up her sugges- 
tion by giving us a sum of money, the income of 
which was to be used for the purchase of these 
medals. 

At first we had difficulty in finding even two 
boys who merited the medals, but the influence 
of this part of our work has spread, and now we 
have to add to the medals books or other tokens 
of recognition of special acts of kindness often 
amounting to heroism. We chose this year ten 
boys who deserve special praise. 


John Margey, 5th and Hurley Streets, East 
Cambridge.—John rescued a sparrow that was 
slowly strangling to death, caught by a string 
that the bird had used in building its nest. 
There were several little ones in the nest, and the 
accident occurred when the mother bird was 
trying to fly back in the high wind to feed her 
little ones. John made a dangerous ascent of 
at least twenty feet on the side of the house, 
holding onto the corner boards, and released the 
bird. The sparrow was nearly dead, but John 
revived it and it flew back to its little ones. 


James J. Longhran, 67 Spring Street, East 
Cambridge.—James rescued a dog that had 
fallen into a well underground in an old shed. 
The dog belonged to his little invalid sister. The 
well was deep, and the dog was drowning when, 
the brother being told of the tragedy, took off 
his hat and coat, tied a rope around his waist, 
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and got a couple of men to lower him until he 
reached the dog, which was struggling in the 
water in the dark, and so far gone that he had 
ceased crying. James brought the poor creature 
to the surface, more dead than alive, rubbed him 
down well, and gave him something to revive 
him, then restored him to his little sister. Before 
the boy came on the scene several neighbors had 
made an attempt with ladders and ropes to 
reach the dog, but were unsuccessful. 


Gerald Griffen, 19 Glencoe Street, Brighton.— 
Gerald was reported to us last summer by a 
person who witnessed what he thought was a 
very kind and brave act. A child was playing 
with a kitten near a sewer, and in some way the 
kitten fell through the opening. The child called 
on a boy who lived near by to help. Getting 
help to remove the cover over the sewer, the 
lad had an older person hold his feet while he 
hung down and rescued the kitten. This is 
not the first time Gerald has rescued kittens from 
unhappy conditions. 


Alfred Johnson, Morris Meterparel, and David 
Warsofsky, of North Russell Place, City, heard 
a feeble cry coming from an ash barrel in an 
alley where they were at play. They turned the 
barrel over, and found three young kittens had 
been buried alive in the ashes. They cleaned 
the ashes off the poor little creatures and brought 
them to the League in a dying condition. One 
of these boys made the remark that ‘anyone who 
could do such a cruel act as that might be guilty 
of murder.” 


Edward Metzger, 56 Lowell Street, West 
Lynn.—Edward has been a great help and com- 
fort to our agent, Miss Jordan, in our Lynn 
Branch on Neptune Street. One afternoon he 
found an injured dog that was bleeding badly 
from an injured leg. He helped the dog into an 
office near by, where he was fortunate enough to 
find a kind-hearted man. Together they bathed 
the dog’s leg, and stopped the flow of blood. 
Edward then ran to the Animal Rescue League 
Branch, and was so out of breath when he got 
there he could hardly speak. Miss Jordan went 
back with him and got the dog. They cared for 


this dog at the League until his wound was 
healed. Edward has a dog of his own which he 
has named Peanut, because he sold peanuts and 
saved the money with which to buy the dog. 


Lawrence Clark, 49 Stockton Street, Dor- 
chester.—Lawrence did a very kind act in rescu- 
ing a wounded pigeon. He carried it home, made 
a nest for it, and tried to save its life. He also 
found two abandoned kittens in a field too young 
to live without their mother, and took care of 
them. Again he found a little kitten up in a 
tree, climbed the tree, and got it down and 
found a good home for it. 


John Porter, 13 St. Charles Street, Boston.— 
John found a cat out in a very bad snowstorm, 
took it in and fed it until he could bring it to 
the League. When told he was going to get a 
prize for this kind act, he said, “I did not expect 
to get a prize. They are God’s creatures, and 
we have to treat them as we expect God to 
treat us.” 


James Fitzgerald, 9 Ohio Street, Boston.— 
James found a cat that had been left in a vacant 
tenement, and brought it to the League. 


Report of Mr. Irwin’s Missionary Work on the 
Cape 

In East Falmouth I found one cow and her 
calf in a very cold barn with no bedding. I 
had dry bedding put under them, and the owner 
promised to fix up a warmer place for them. I 
shall see that this is done. I found a sick cat 
there and put her out of her misery. 

In East Falmouth I found two cows in a barn 
badly in need of repair. There was no bedding 
and I had bedding put in, and shall see that the 
man repairs the barn. 

East Wareham: Found three pigs in a very 
wet, cold pen, and had them attended to; also 
put a dog to death that was starved and had 
been kept out of doors in an old box. 

Buzzards Bay: Found a pig in a wretched, 
uncovered pen. I knocked the pen down and 
put the pig in a covered shed. This was a very 
pitiful case. 
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Onset Bay: Found a cow with a broken leg 
that had been lying there for a week. I put her 
out of her misery. Found two pigs in a very wet 
pen and had dry bedding put in. Found a cow 
in barn full of cracks. Owner promised to have 
the barn repaired at once. I shall go there soon 
again. 

Manton’s Mills: I found two old and starved 
horses, and put them to rest. They belonged to 
the man I told you of who is so ignorant. I 
trust by keeping after him he will do better in 
the future. 

Swansea: Found a starved dog and put him 
to rest. The owner was poor and had nothing to 
feed him on. 

In South Dennis I found a horse very poor 
and lame. No feed in the barn. The owner 
consented to have him put to death. As this 
man was very poor I paid him $4.50. 

I found another very lame horse in Dennis. 
The owner promised not to use him until he is 
better. I shall go there again very soon, and 
put the horse out of his suffering if he has not 
recovered. 

In North Harwich I found an old horse so far 
gone he could hardly walk, but I had to pay the 
owner $3 to get the horse at once. 


These are only a few reports I have copied 
from Mr. Irwin’s file, but they show what he is 
doing. Other reports from other places he has 
visited are similar—calves and pigs in open pens, 
standing in ice-cold and muddy water; and old 
and feeble horses that Mr. Irwin puts out of 
their misery; also sick and starving dogs and 
cats. If Mr. Irwin visited these places only once, 
the work would hardly be worth while, but we 
are keeping to special towns and country dis- 
tricts until the suffering animals in these places 
are not only helped at once, but the owners are 
being fully impressed with the idea—new to 
them—that it pays to take good care of their 
animals, and that they are being watched to see 
that this is done. 

Sometimes Mr. Irwin is obliged to hold over 
them the fear of the law, but when persuasive 
means can be adopted we consider such measures 
better and more lasting. 

One pathetic note which Mr. Irwin received 


from a woman in North Hanover and sent me 
read as follows: ‘I give you permission to kill 
my old horse. I have nothing to feed him on.”’ 


I am sure everyone will agree with me that it 
was an act of mercy not only to kill the starving 
horse but to give the poor woman who owned 
him $5. 


BARRY—ST. BERNARD AT PINE RIDGE 
“ AND HIS FRIENDS 


BRANCH WORK 


Margaret C. Starbuck 


This is not our busiest time at our Branches, 
but during the month the following animals have 
been received: 


Industrial School, North Bennett Street... 54 

Neighborhood House, 79 Moore Street, 
Cambridger 260-924 2 ee 31 
Roxbury Station, 19 Lambert Avenue..... 3l 

Work Horse Relief Station, 109 North- 
ampton: Street: 2. cc... lee ee ee 30 
East Boston, 341 Meridian Street......... 26 
West Lynn, Neptune Street.............. 90 
Pine: Ridge, Dedhamiaaa eee eee ee 18 
Med fiel dirs :es3 0352 09 apie amie acca arate adele 4 
274 
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We had a call to get a cat that had been in a 
tree four days. One inch of snow was on his 
back when rescued, as the last night he spent in 
the tree was during a blizzard. When we got 
this call we sent Findlayson out. He found the 
cat was up in a tree, fully 80 feet from the 
ground, with no lower limbs to climb on. The 
only way he could reach the cat was by placing 
a ladder on the piazza, getting onto the roof, and 
then taking a leap from the roof to the limbs of 
the tree. Then he climbed up. to the cat, 
dropped it down onto the roof, then jumped 
back to the roof himself. The cat was tame, 
and remained on the roof until Findlayson got 
down. 

When this cat was returned to the owner she 
said he had been in the habit of climbing that 
particular tree so many times that she thought 
it best to give him up to be put to sleep. Find- 
layson felt so sorry for the poor cat that he 
asked the woman to feed it and give it warm 
milk before he brought it to the League. 

Later in the day the man of the house came 
into the League to see if we had been able to get 
the cat from the tree. He said he had rescued 
it three times from the same tree. This last 
time it was so high up he did not dare to climb 
after it. When we told him what Findlayson 
had done he said, ‘‘Goodness, but he took an 
awful risk.” 


A woman came in to buy a grave for her dog, 
a bull terrier, which she had taken from the 
League. He was fourteen years old. 

Mrs. Donahue said this dog was just like a 
child to them. After she had had him some 
little time her cat gave birth to kittens. The 
mother cat died, and they placed the two little 
new-born kittens, their eyes not yet open, close 
to the side of the dog. He stayed for days with 
the kittens and kept watch over them. Mrs. 
Donahue fed them warm milk with a spoon. 
One little kitten she gave away, and the other 
one she had for eight years. 

After the dog died the cat would neither eat 
nor sleep for over thirty-six hours. She cried 
constantly, and the first notice she took of 
anyone was early one morning several days after 


the death of the dog, when she crawled into bed 
and snuggled down under the clothes close to 
Mrs. Donahue’s side. 

It was fully ten days after the dog died before 
the cat would take notice of anyone. She acted 
like a grief-stricken human being. 

Mrs. Donahue says they must have another 
dog; they cannot get along without a pet. She 
said the first night that she and Mr. Donahue 
went to the theatre after the death of the dog 
it was pitiful, on their return home, to see Mr. 
Donahue break down and shed tears because 
there was no dog there to run and greet them. 
Their dog had always come to the door upon 
their return and put up his paws to welcome 
them. They would pick him up, and he would 
put his paws around their neck in greeting. 


CEMETERY AT PINE RIDGE. MAX AND A VISITOR 


We have received a letter from a member of the League 
who has been left in unfortunate circumstances. Her hus- 
band died eighteen years ago. The money they had was 
practically used up in bills pertaining to illness. Since then 
she has been struggling on as best she could, sewing for her 
living, but has had to deny herself many of the necessities 
of life. We heard of her through her dog, Fifi, that is grow- 
ing old, and is her one companion and devoted friend. She 
asks for any kind of sewing or mending; she can do nice 
work hemstitching or making buttonholes. She does her 
work at home as she is not able to go out for an entire day. 
Any one who would like to help her by sending her some 
sewing, or who would like to get in correspondence with her 
to cheer her up in her unfortunate condition, may have her 
name and address by sending to the League.—A. H. S. 
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They sit up and take notice when fed on 


Old Grist Mill Dog Bread 


IT IS BETTER THAN BEEF 
Condition always good when 

fed on this bread. 

Telephone Your Dealer 


Cemetery for Small Animals 


at Pine Ridge, Dedham, Mass., under the management of 
the Animal Rescue League. The charge for privilege of burial 
in individual lots is from $12 up, according to location. 


CREMATION 


The League now has a crematory where small animals 
can be cremated. The ashes are delivered to owners or buried 
at Pine Ridge. The charge for each cremation is $6. Arrange- 
ments for burials or cremations must be made at the head- 
quarters of the Animal Rescue League, 51 Carver Street, 
Boston. Telephone Beach 244. 


DOGS AND CATS BOARDED 


Mrs. Nicholas Browne, Jr. 


CROFT REGIS (formerly. The Park Pollard 


Experimental Farm) 
Washington and Gay Streets, Islington 
Cars Pass Door 


Tel. Dedham 403-W P. O. Address, Box 93, Dedham, Mass. 


Potter & Wrightington, Boston 


Try SPRATT’S OVALS 


(The new pocket biscuit) 


Toys want them every day, but they 
are equally attractive to big dogs. 


Write for sample and send 2-cent stamp 
for ‘Dog Culture.” 


SPRATT’S PATENT LIMITED 
NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


FREE CLINIC FOR ALL ANIMALS 


FRANK J. SULLIVAN, M. D. V. 


ANIMAL RESCUE LEAGUE 


51 CARVER 
STREET 


Office Hours: 
11 a. m. to 6 p. m., daily 


Telephone 
Beach 243 


* 


SIXTY-THIRD YEAR 


J.S. WATERMAN & SONS, INC. 
UNDERTAKERS 


2326 and 2328 Washington St., adjoining Dudley Street 
Elevated Station. 
Funeral, Cemetery, Cremation and Transfer Arrangements. 
Chapel. Extensive salesrooms, City and Out-of-Town 
Service. Carriage and Motor Equipment. 


The Automatic Electric Cage 


The Standard Scientific Method for the Humane, 
Painless and Sanitary Destruction of Animals 


Commended by the highest authorities. Now used by over thirty 
leading humane societies in this and foreign countries. 


For full particulars address 


The Animal Rescue League 
51 Carver Street 


Boston, Mass. 
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The Animal Rescue League 


A wholly independent organization, having no connec- 


. “ , Incorporated March 13, 1899 
tion with any other humane society in Massachusetts 


Organized February 9, 1899 | 


Administration Building, Kennels, Infirmary, 
Receiving Station and Crematory 
for Small Animals 


51 CARVER STREET, BOSTON 


Branch Receiving Stations 
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FOUR MOTOR COLLECTING VANS AND EIGHT AGENTS 
are at work every week day collecting animals. 


Number of calls made in 1922 
Number of animals collected . 


A Free Clinic for Animals 
has been maintained for 21 years in charge of the League 
Veterinarian Dr. Frank J. Sullivan. 


_Number’of cases of small animals treated in 1922. ~. ~. #2 [. eee ee ooo 


Number of peddlers’ and cabmen’s horses treated, 1922 4 EAE ER SR) oe 500 
Number-of horses humanely killed}1922 Bo). ss eer 713 
Numberof horses given‘vacations: $9.\;Fo5 >. = 2. ORCA ne ee 40 


PINE RIDGE COUNTRY ANNEX AND HOME OF REST FOR HORSES 
238 Pine Street, Dedham 


A farm of twenty-one acres, where horses belonging to owners 
who cannot afford to pay for board and care, are given vaca- 
tions of from two to six weeks and restored to condition for 
work, or humanely killed, also a few boarders received. 


PINE RIDGE CEMETERY FOR SMALL ANIMALS 
238 Pine Street, Dedham 


Arrangements made for burials at 51 Carver Street 


For maintaining this work which is constantly increasing, and extends over a wide area into suburban towns and 
cities, the League, knowing it is a great public benefit from a sanitary as well as humane point of view, appeals for gifts, 
bequests and members, which are greatly needed. 


The Animal Rescue League . . . . . 51 Carver Street, Boston 


MRS. HUNTINGTON SMITH, President MRS. ARTHUR T. CABOT, Secretary 
MR. FREDERICK J. BRADLEE, Treasurer 


